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COMMUNITY PLANNING AND CITIZEN 


PARTICIPATION IN BEF 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


OMMUNITY planning for chil- 
dren by citizens is not new. It 
began, for our country, when 
town meetings of colonial New England 
authorized establishment of schools for 
children, and made provision for bind- 
ing out orphaned and homeless children 
with people who could give them shel- 
ter, food, and training or experience in 
useful work. 

Emma O. Lundberg, in “Unto the 
Least of These,” points out that alms- 
house care and apprenticeship or inden- 
ture “continued as the main systems of 
providing for destitute and neglected 
children for a great many years after 
the United States began its national 
existence.” 

Institutions for dependent and neg- 
lected children developed early in the 
history of this country, and were in part 
a response to recognition of the need for 
schooling and religious training for 
children, as well as being intended to 
provide the essentials of child care for 
those without homes. 

Local concern for reducing the ap- 
pallingly high rate of infant mortality 
led to the establishment of milk stations 
and infant-welfare centers, and in New 
York City to the founding of the first 
public bureau of child hygiene in the 
Nation. 


Citizens demand child protection 

Concern for protection of child work- 
ers and for removal of children from 
jails and almshouses, and recognition of 
the plight of ragged, homeless, and va- 


grant children on the streets of our great 


cities led citizens to demand child-labor 
and juvenile-court legislation, to estab- 
lish societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, to found children’s 
institutions and child-placing agencies, 
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and later to make provision for public 
aid to dependent children in their own 
homes. 

The establishment of the Children’s 
Bureau in 1912 was in response to wide- 
spread citizen demand for such service 
in the Federal Government, a demand 
initiated in New York City by Lillian 
Wald, Florence Kelley, Samuel Mce- 
Cune Lindsay, and others. 


For rural child-welfare services 

The first work in the United States 
in developing child-welfare services in 
rural areas, available to help public 
officials, judges, and others to discharge 
more effectively their responsibilities to 
children, was started in New York 
State by the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of Homer 
Folks and H. Ida Curry. State boards 
of charity, departments of welfare, and 
State health agencies, as well as local 
voluntary agencies in various communi- 
ties, have developed many pioneer serv- 
ices in response to citizen demand. 
Many national voluntary organizations 
have done and continue to do notable 
work in informing citizens of children’s 
needs and enlisting their support and 
service in meeting them more ade- 
quately. 

Extension of services to children in 
States and in the Nation as a whole 
happened because citizens had become 
convinced that children were in need of 
better protection, care, and opportu- 
nity, had found out through experience 
some of the ways in which they might 
be helped, and as a result saw the neces- 
sity for extending -the services on a 





Based on remarks made at the dinner meet- 
ing of the Children’s Bureau Regional Con- 
ferences on Child Health and Child Welfare, 
held in New York City, October 19, 1950. 
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wider basis and for strengthening and 
improving the kind of services offered. 
Movements for improved State provi- 
sion for children that swept the coun- 
try in the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century afforded the precedents 
for later demands by citizens for par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government in 
Nation-wide movements for the elimi- 
nation of child labor, the protection of 
maternity and infancy, and, under the 
Social Security Act, cooperation with 
the States in extending and strengthen- 
ing maternal and child-health services, 
services for crippled children, and 
child-welfare services, especially in 
rural areas and other areas of special 
need. The terrific emergencies created 
by depression and war accelerated 
these trends. 


Voluntary organizations extend activities 

As Federal and State services for 
children have been strengthened, the ac- 
tivities of many national and _ local 
voluntary organizations, both religious 
and nonsectarian, and of private foun- 
dations, have been extended, and con- 
tinuing interest has been manifested in 
State and community planning in broad 
fields of human welfare and children’s 
services. The 1919 White House Con- 
ference was the culmination of year- 
long activities on behalf of children 
carried on under the name of “Chil- 
dren’s Year.” Some 11,000,000 women 
in 17,000 committees were said to have 
participated in this movement. State 
committees and conferences following 
the 1930 and 1940 White House Con- 
ferences, and wartime committees on 
children and youth, enlisted the partici- 
pation and help of all agencies of State 
government concerned with children, 
and many citizen and _ professional 
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The child is the object of this great citizen endeavor, the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence, and his place in the family and in the community constitutes the focal point of it. 


groups. Preparation for the Midcen- 
tury White House 


Children and Youth, focusing on con- 


Conference on 


sideration of the development in chil- 
dren of healthy personality, has enlisted 
some 75,000 people in State committees 
in every State and Territory, local com- 
mittees and discussion groups in more 
than a thousand communities, and over 
400 national voluntary organizations, as 
well as the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The present White House Conference 
is an effort (1) to bring together the 
best. that scientific discovery has to tell 
us about children in their growth from 
infaney to maturity and (2) to enlist 
the largest possible number of citizens 
in a crusade to provide better oppor- 
tunities for children in their homes, 
neighborhoods, communities, and 
States. This emphasis on citizen in- 
itiative and citizen endeavor is in har- 
with the central 
principles of our democracy. No single 


mony beliefs and 
uniform pattern prescribed by the 
Nation or the State is appropriate in 
The State and Federal 
Governments can help to stimulate, to 


a free society. 


coordinate, to spread information, to 
develop standards of care and quality 
of service and to encourage local citi- 
zens to find facts for themselves, to de- 
cide what needs to be done, to determine 
priorities, and to enlist support from 
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their fellow citizens, drawing upon re- 
sources, public or private, for financial 
help and expert service, as seems ap- 
propriate to them. 


Citizens accept a challenge 


This concept of local initiative and 
local decision must be developed within 
a framework that assures that certain 
essential community obligations will be 
met and certain standards of service 
will be uniform throughout a State or 
in all States benefiting from Federal 
financial assistance. But the primary 
obligation of the local citizen to know 
and to act on the basis of that knowl- 
edge, and his freedom, within certain 
limits, to shape and direct the services 
rendered, in cooperation with his local 
fellow citizens, remains. For it is 
through experience in local self-govern- 
ment that the American learns to 
function responsibly in State, National, 
and international affairs. 

Many graphic illustrations of the 
ways in which citizens accept a chal- 
lenge to do their part in improving con- 
ditions surrounding children and op- 
portunities open to them are found in 
the work of local and State White 
House Conference committees, 

For example, in a mountain county 
of Kentucky, the local White House 
Conference committee decided upon a 
demonstration project for the county, 


.selecting a small town in which to con- 
centrate their efforts for a year. This 
would provide the county with a record 
of what could be done in a community 
on the basis of available resources and 
facilities. A subcommittee was formed 
of the citizens of this rural community. 
They have been extremely active. A 
large community meeting was called to 
decide upon a plan of action, and 200 
were present out of a population of ap- 
proximately 300. 


A community uses self-help 


The accomplishments of this small 
community are impressive. The only 
access to the school was a dangerous 
swinging bridge over acreek. This has 
been repaired, and plans are under way 
for completion of a safe low-water 
bridge. Wiring has been completed, 
providing electric lights for the school. 
Sanitation wasahazard. Plans for the 
improvement of toilet facilities have 
been made, as well as for screening the 
school windows. As a step toward 
initiating a hot-lunch program, this 
committee has held meetings in which 
nutrition films have been shown. A 
nutritionist has been asked to speak on 
several occasions, and is helping to pre- 
pare their project. Water previously 
was gotten from the creek down the hill. 
For a safe supply, a well is to be dug 
close to the schoolhouse. In order to 
raise funds for this ambitious program, 
the community gave a box lunch at 
which $275 was raised. Lumber for the 
building of the lunchroom has been do- 
nated. The citizens are volunteering 
their services to build it. In short, this 
small mountain town is a picture of a 
community going to work to meet the 
needs of its children. 


Youth council makes survey 


In one city-county group, located in 
the north central region of Kentucky, 
the county committee on children and 
youth is composed of a council of youth 
organizations, with an advisory com- 
mittee of adults to work with them. 
The council is making a county-wide 
survey, and it foresees the setting up of 
a community council as a clearinghouse 
for all professional and private agencies 
who work with children. The long- 
range objectives of this White House 
Conference committee are: A kinder- 
garten system, mental-hygiene clinics, 
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day-care centers—all with activity pro- 
grams centered on child development. 
The programs for which State and 
local health and welfare agencies, both 
official and voluntary, are responsible 
have a very important relation to the 
central purpose of the White House 
Conference. They provide resources 
and services that are indispensable to 
the growth and development of chil- 
dren. They have made great contribu- 
tions to the remarkable reductions in 
maternal and infant mortality and the 
improvement in child health that have 
taken place in the 15 years since the 
Social Security Act was placed on our 
statute books. Together with the pro- 
fessions concerned and the citizens re- 
sponsible for rearing and educating 
children, these maternal and child- 
health services have cut down tremen- 
dously the incidence and seriousness of 
many childhood diseases. The crippled 
children’s services have provided means 
for rehabilitating many thousands of 
handicapped children. Public welfare 
departments have administered pro- 
grams of financial aid providing an 
underpinning for the family life of mil- 
lions of children, at the same time 
stressing the importance of shifting to 
social insurance as much as possible of 
the responsibility for providing such 
financial support. Through their child- 
welfare programs they have also devel- 
oped services and resources for conserv- 
ing homes threatened with breakdown, 
and assuring care adapted to individual 
needs for children who must be pro- 
vided for away from their own families 


for long or short periods. They have 


improved services for the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
They are directing attention to the prob- 
lems of mental health and the needs of 
emotionally disturbed children. 

In reviewing how far we have come 
in the last 15 years and what remains 
to be done, not only with regard to chil- 
dren but to all age groups, we find that 
certain outstanding problems emerge: 


Local responsibility essential 

In the first place, citizens have not vet 
acquired the habit of thinking and talk- 
ing of health and welfare services as 
“theirs” in the same degree as, through- 
out our history, they have had a feeling 
of proprietorship of public or parochial 
schools. One reason for the difference. 
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of course, is the universal impact of the 
school upon the citizen, first as pupil 
and later as parent. Only when we 
come to think of the local health depart- 
ment and its various services for chil- 
dren as “our health department” and 
“our services,” and to have similar 
attitudes toward public welfare and 
other social services for children, shall 
we achieve the kind of local under- 
standing, initiative, and support that 
is essential for the stability and lasting 
success of these programs. 

The question of how to keep this sense 
of local proprietorship and local re- 
sponsibility, and at the same time 
obtain State-wide coverage of services 
available to all persons in need of them, 
is a question that has received far too 
little consideration. 

Two other questions are of the utmost 
importance: (1) How to relate to each 
other and strengthen the contributions 
of private medical practice, voluntary 
hospitals, and private health and social 
agencies, and public services for health, 
medical care, and social welfare and 
(2) how to organize and interweave the 
services of various functional agencies 
and professions so that they may gear 
into one another in the service of the 
individual. 


Recent legislation benefits children 


Many of these and other issues have 
been the subject of Nation-wide discus- 
sion within recent years. The Eighty- 
first Congress has given consideration 
to a wide range of proposals having an 
important bearing on the health, educa- 
tion, and welfare of our people, many 
of them directly related to the well- 
being of children and youth. Notable 
legislation recently enacted includes 
housing legislation, amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act strengthen- 
ing both the child-labor and the wage- 
and-hour provisions: provision for 
Federal financial assistance for school 
construction and operation in areas in 
need of help because of Federal activ- 
ity: extending the coverage and benefits 
of the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program and strengthening the 
public-assistance provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act: and increasing 
Federal funds authorized under title V 
of the Social Security Act (Maternal 
and Child Welfare), to be fully effee- 


tive next year, by 50 percent for mater- 


nal and child-health services, 100 
percent for services for crippled chil- 
dren, and nearly 200 percent for child- 
welfare services. These amendments 
provide additional resources for citizens 
to draw upon, through their State agen- 
cies, in more effectively meeting the 
needs of their children and implement- 
ing the recommendations of local plan- 
ning bodies working in relation to the 


White House Conference. 


Plans differ in various States 

The provisions of all three parts of 
title V of the Social Security Act call 
for extension and improvement of serv- 
ices on the basis of State plans. In the 
child-welfare section special stress is 
laid on community organization, and 
under a proviso inserted in the 1950 
amendments the States are authorized, 
but not compelled, to utilize the experi- 
ence and facilities of voluntary agencies 
in accordance with child-care programs 
and arrangements in the States and lo- 
calcommunities. State programs vary, 
State by State, in accordance with par- 
ticular needs, interests, and resources, 
and the financial provision and facili- 
ties and professional personnel that can 
be made available. Recruitment and 
professional training of personnel, and 
comprehensive staff-development pro- 
grams, have been important features 
of State plans. These plans differ 
throughout the State, in accordance 
with local needs, initiative, and re- 
sources. Effective leadership has been 
given in many States to the develop- 
ment of comprehensive community 
planning and community organization, 
in which citizens, public and private 
agencies, professional groups, youth 
representatives, and representatives of 
various racial groups have had their 
part. 

The essential characteristics of a free 
society can find expression in organized 
health and welfare programs only 
through a heightened awareness of in- 
dividual responsibility for effective 
community services, development of 
skills in citizen action, and improve- 
ment in methods of community-wide 
organization for social purposes. We 
must increase the effectiveness of citi- 
zen participation in determining rela- 
tive needs and priorities of service, 
sharing in financial support through 
taxation or voluntary contributions, and 
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advising as to methods of administra- 
tion. Many new and improved tools 
are at our disposal, including methods 
of assessing public opinion, conducting 
forums and discussion groups, reaching 
new groups hitherto not usually in- 
volved in community planning—such as 
parents of preschool or of handicapped 
children—and exercising the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in the use of the 
ballot, in presenting needs to legisla- 
tive bodies, and in volunteer service. 

Many knotty problems involving the 
relationship of lay and_ professional 
groups, public and private agencies, and 
the cooperation of different professions 
and functional agencies in the fields of 
health, education, welfare, recreation, 
and religion can be solved through ef- 
fective community planning, commu- 
nity organization, and citizen discussion 
and action. In the long run, these are 
the only ways by which a broad base of 
understanding and support of chil- 
dren’s programs can be assured. 


To reflect cooperative action 


In this period of reviewing our pro- 
grams with a view to extending and 
strengthening them with new resources 
made available, it will be well to ex- 


amine our own methods of service to 


local community groups. Perhaps some 
form of continuous county or commu- 
nity case record is needed by State 
health and welfare agencies, which can 
reflect. cooperation among State agen- 
cies and with representatives of volun- 
tary agencies or citizens’ groups. The 
White House Conference year affords 
an excellent opportunity for moving 
forward on the basis of the widespread 
citizen interest and participation en- 
listed by the conference. 


For consideration by the conference 

Some questions which need considera- 
tion are: 

1. To what extent are State pro- 
grams for child health and child welfare 
rooted in local planning for services, 
community by community? What offi- 
cial and voluntary agencies and citizens’ 
groups participate in such planning? 
How and through what means? 

2. What is the relation of State 
health and welfare agencies to local 


planning? How can they be of greater 


service? What staff is needed for this 
work ? 
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Better human relations depend largely on how children are reared, on the affection and se- 
curity they find at home, on the services and opportunities afforded them by the community. 


3. How can State health and welfare 
agencies work more effectively with each 
other and with other State agencies and 
institutions, such as departments of 
education, universities, and the exten- 
sion service, in promoting sound com- 
munity planning and greater citizen- 
ship understanding and participation ? 

4, In fostering community planning, 
what use can be made of local commit- 
tees engaged in fact-finding work for 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth and the 
findings of these committees ? 

5. What methods are now in use for 
informing people in local communities 
of the services that are available or that 
might be made available under State 
health and welfare programs? Which 
of these methods gives greatest promise 
for further development? What new 
methods should be considered / 


Advance in human relations consti- 
tutes the challenge of the midcentury. 


Upon such advance international peace, 
world understanding and cooperation, 
and the soundness of national, com- 
munity, and family life depend. 

Improvement of human relations de- 
pends toa very great extent on the ways 
in which children are reared, the af- 
fection and security they find at home, 
the services and opportunities afforded 
them by the community. The central 
question to which the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is ad- 
dressing itself is: How can we develop 
in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individ- 
ual happiness and responsible citizen- 
ship? 
Toward the future of our civilization 

The child is the object of this great 
citizen endeavor, and his place in the 
family and the community constitutes 
the focal point. The influences sur- 
rounding him, the experiences through 
which he grows toward maturity, will 
determine the future of our civilization. 

Reprints available in about 6 weeks 
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MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE GATHERS 


FTER 2 YEARS of intensive, 
Nation-wide preparation, the 
Midcentury White House Confer- 

ence on Children and Youth will go 
into session in Washington, D. C., on 
December 3. More than 5,000 citizens 
from every State in the Union will 
gather in the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard Armory. Five hundred of 
the delegates will be young people, who 
will participate in all sessions. Sev- 
eral hundred delegates from foreign 
countries will also be present. 

This is the fifth White House Con- 
ference called to consider the well- 
being of the Nation’s children. ‘The 
first was held in 1909, 


Experts to report 


The Midcentury Conference will be 
opened by Oscar R. Ewing, chairman 
of the national committee for the con- 
ference. President Harry 8S. Truman 
will address the delegates at the major 
general session, which will be attended 
by Cabinet officers, Members of Con- 
gress, and other notables. At other 
sessions, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mar- 
garet Mead, Allison Davis, Dr. Benja- 
min Spock, and Leonard Mayo will 
speak to the delegates. Many of the Na- 
tion’s most distinguished experts on 
child health, edueation, and welfare 
will give the delegates a comprehensive 
summary of recent developments in 
their fields. 

The purpose of this conference is to 
consider what we, as a nation, can do 
to provide each child with a fair chance 
to achieve a sound, healthy personality 
or, in other words, “how we can develop 
in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individ- 
ual happiness and to responsible citi- 
zenship, and what physical, economic, 
and social conditions are deemed neces- 
sary to this development.” 


In recent years a new concept of the 
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needs of children has developed. Even 
if the recommendations of previous 
White House Conferences were even- 
tually carried out, we know now that 
they would not be adequate. The new 
ideas in the making have to do with 
qualitative aspects of human relations. 
As research has proceeded it has become 
increasingly apparent that all who serve 
children—social workers, teachers, doc- 
tors, religious counselors—must carry 
on their work in a way that takes chil- 
dren’s feelings into account if they are 
to accomplish their purpose fully. 

In the vears gone by, we have recog- 
nized that inadequate income, poor 
schools and poor health services, racial 
discrimination, and the like are handi- 
capping to children, not only in them- 
selves, but because they are contrary to 
the democratic ideal that every person 
is of equal worth. Consideration of 
these factors is important for the well- 
being of the individual and of a society 
that now, more than ever, stands in 
need of efficient workers and responsible 
citizens who are strong to protect its 
way of life and flexible and tolerant to 
cooperate with those whose ways are 
different. These are the challenges 
which will be dealt with by the citizens 
who attend the conference. 

The delegates will include large num- 
bers of teachers, clergymen, social 
workers, doctors, psychiatrists, nurses, 
juvenile-court officials, and others quali- 





Melvin A. Glasser, Executive Director of the 
Midecentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, was previously with the 
American Red Cross. He is past chairman 
of the National Committee on International 
Cooperation for Social Welfare, of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, and was 
one of the two United States representatives 
on the Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work. In July 
1950 he was elected President of the Inter- 
national Federation of Social Workers. 


fied by reason of their professional 
knowledge and experience. Equally 
important will be the even larger num- 
ber of laymen: Men and women active 
in local civic affairs; representatives of 
labor unions; mothers and fathers who 
take the lead in parent-teacher affairs, 
in community-welfare work, and in 
other activities that touch on the well- 
being of our children. 

For the first time in the history of 
these White House Conferences, youth 
itself will be represented. The 500 
youth delegates will include leaders in 
urban and rural youth organizations, 
employed youth, young people who are 
physically handicapped, and _ several 
who live in children’s institutions. 

Among the foreign observers will be 
a delegation of 18 Germans brought to 
this country by the Department of State 
as a special project of the international 
exchange program. A group of Jap- 
anese will attend under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Defense. The 
Red Cross societies of eight countries 
are sending delegations. Students who 
are in this country on United Nations 
fellowships and a limited number of 
foreign visitors here to ‘study child 
health, welfare, and education will also 
participate in the sessions. 

The conference will meet for 5 days. 
It will be distinctly a working body 
in every respect. Its functions will be 
to study and appraise existing knowl- 
edge on healthy personality develop- 
ment, to indicate what research is neces- 
sary to fill the gaps in this knowledge, 
and to make specific recommendations 
for more effective use of the knowledge. 

The reports of the four advisory coun- 
cils of the conference have now been 
published and copies mailed to the dele- 
gates. These include the report of the 
national organizations on their pro- 
grams for children and youth, the sum- 
mary of the reports from all States, 
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the report from youth, and the one from 
the Federal Government agencies. A 
digest of the comprehensive fact-finding 
report, prepared by some of the Nation’s 
leaders in child health, welfare, and 
education, has also been issued. When 
the delegates arrive at the conference 
they will receive an additional publi- 
‘ation, an illustrated statistical chart 
book prepared by several Federal Gov- 
ernment bureaus to define many vital 


* 


which they feel they can make some 
specific contribution. 

Panel subject matter will range from 
the concepts of personality develop- 
ment and their meaning for work with 
children and youth to more tangible 
questions of the effect of housing, satis- 
fying work, and social security on the 
growth and development of children 
and young people. For instance, the 
crucial conflicts in personality develop- 





Five hundred young people will be delegates to the Midcentury White House Conference. 
They will include leaders in urban and rural youth organizations, employed boys and girls, 
young people who are physically handicapped, and several who live in children’s institutions. 


aspects of the status of our children. 

The actual work of the conference 
will be conducted through some 30 in- 
formation panels and 35 work groups. 
The panels will set forth our present 
knowledge on the development of 
healthy personality and will indicate 
salient problems. Authorities in each 
field will discuss the bearing this know]- 
edge has on all that is done with, and 
for, children. Each panel will have a 
leader and several experts qualified in 
various areas of the field of discussion, 
They will provide a basic point of de- 
parture for the recommendations of the 
work groups. 

Half of these panels will meet on the 
second day of the session, the other half 
on the third day. 
the panels they wish to attend or to 


Delegates will choose 
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ment in youth and young adulthood will 
be given individual attention, as will 
the changing patterns in child-family- 
community relationship. The cost of 
living as a factor in the growth and 
development of children will occupy 
one panel, the differences in family in- 
come another. 

Separate panels will also cover such 
matters as the effect of discrimination 
and prejudice, leisure-time activities, 
employment opportunities, community 
services, and a variety of other related 
subjects. And two panels will focus on 
the effect of war and mobilization for 
war on children and youth. 

In addition to these information ses- 
sions, documentary films dramatizing 
various aspects of the subject matter 


will be shown. There will also be an 


extensive series of exhibits providing 
graphic demonstrations of some of this 
background material. 

All this preparation is preliminary 
to the real work of the conference which 
will be conducted in 5 sections broken 
up into 35 work groups. Delegates will 
be asked in advance to specify, in the 
order of their preference, the particular 
group with which they would like to 
work. Final assignments, however, will 
be determined by the conference steer- 
ing committee with a view to securing 
for each group a wide range of interest 
and professional experience. The num- 
ber of delegates assigned to each work 
group will vary from 75 to 150. 


How the five sections work 


Each group will attempt to deter- 
mine, in relation to its assigned subject, 
what experiences and _ conditions 
further the development of a healthy 
personality, and conversely what ex- 
periences and conditions are likely to 
hinder such development. They will 
also try to determine how the positive 
factors can most effectively be estab- 
lished in a child’s life and environment, 
and how the obstacles can be overcome 
or negative factors eliminated. 

One section will attack the problem 
in terms of age groups: Infancy and 
arly childhood; childhood; preado- 
lescence; young adulthood ; and, in gen- 
eral, birth to adulthood. 

Another will, examine the 
ways in which the social institutions-— 
the family, the church, the school, so- 
cial welfare, health services, recreation, 
and informal education—are serving 
children. The relationship of the child 
to law-enforcement agencies and the 
various protective services will also be 
carefully explored. 

Another section will deal with the in- 
fluence of religious, social, and economic 
forces. Here the effect of conflicting 
standards and values—spiritual and 
material—will be discussed: The effect 
of too much or too little income, of 
neighborhood “climate,” of prejudice 
and discrimination. The influence of 
radio, television, comic books, and other 
mass media will be explored, as well as 
the tensions engendered as the Nation 
moves increasingly to mobilize its re- 
sources for defense. 

Still another section will discuss the 
obstacles to be overcome for children 


section 
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with “part-time” parents, children of 
migratory parents with no permanent 
home, children with some physical or 
mental limitations or emotional dis- 
orders, and children who have rebelled 
against authority. Here also will be 
considered the extent to which a child’s 
personality may be warped because of 
poverty. 

The fifth major section will try to 
find out how to achieve the most mean- 
ingful citizen participation in activities 
for children and youth—how the needs 
can be assessed, planning projects inau- 
gurated and carried out, the energies of 
business, labor, civic, and other special 
groups of workers enlisted, and what 
contribution can be made by profes- 
And of final impor- 
tance, what kinds of organization—at 
National, State, and local levels—will 
best facilitate citizen participation and 
community action to implement the 
recommendations and other findings of 


sional workers. 


the conference. 


Reports to include data from work groups 


The specific findings and recommen- 
dations of each work group will be 
incorporated in the five section reports 
to be presented at the closing general 
These re- 
ports and the recommendations drawn 


session of the conference. 


from them will represent the major 
conclusions of the conference. 

While the reports are being compiled, 
a series of nreetings will be held to 
gather together delegates of like profes- 
sional interests. The purpose of these 
meetings will be to bring into focus the 
relation of, say, the nurse, the doctor, 
the teacher, the social worker, and so on, 
to the entire problem of personality 
development. These sessions will help 
the delegates direct their own profes- 
sional activities more effectively toward 
concrete objectives in the solution of 
common problems. 

A day before the opening of the con- 
ference a special meeting will also be 
held to orient the several hundred for- 
eign observers attending the conference 
as to the problems to be discussed. Im- 
mediately following the conference the 
group from other nations will meet for 
2 days to discuss the findings of the 
delegates in relation to their own prob- 
lems of child care and development. 

The foregoing summary serves, in 


some degree, to describe the scope and 
operation of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth and to explain the tremendous 
significance attached to it. But it does 
not even begin to suggest the vast 
amount of effort that has gone into its 
preparation for the past 2 years, or 
the grass-roots activity in which it is 
grounded, 

Over the past 2 years, under the 
direction of the national committee of 
the conference, this work of prepara- 
tion has been pushed steadily forward. 
At the request of President Truman all 
the governors of the 53 States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions have appointed 
official White House Conference com- 
mittees. These committees have been 
unusually successful in stimulating 
local discussions, inquiry, and activity 
throughout the country. Several hun- 
dred national organizations concerned 
with the interests and welfare of chil- 
dren have focused a large share of 
their attention on these problems of 
Youth or- 
ganizations have explored the matter 


personality development. 


from the angle of their own particular 
interests and experiences. Some 40 de- 
partments and bureaus of the Federal 
Government have marshaled their tech- 
nical skills and resources to project a 
series of special studies in this field. 
And more than 150 State-wide meet- 
ings have been held, with large and 
enthusiastic attendance. 


Facts studied by communities 

Under the impetus of the State com- 
mittees, local fact-finding programs 
have been initiated, designed to gather 
factual information relating to the cen- 
Work- 


ing with these committees have been 


tral theme of the conference. 


some 15,000 specialists and consultants. 
Neighborhood groups have studied 
specific community conditions and 
needs and reported their findings. Al- 
together, some 100,000 lay citizens— 
mothers, fathers, and others deeply con- 
cerned with the problems with which 
the conference will deal—have served 
on committees or have otherwise been 
active in preparation for the conference. 

The net result has been an impressive 
round-up of important data developed 
locally throughout the Nation. Much 
of this factual material has been incor- 
porated in the State surveys, which 


spell out in considerable detail the 
“children and youth problem” as it ex- 
ists within the borders of each State. 
No comparable body of information has 
ever before been gathered. It consti- 
tutes the soundest possible basis on 
which an important conference could 
proceed. 


No one factor entirely responsible 

While the conference theme implies 
that many of the major problems of 
children today are psychological, it is 
not meant to imply that the causes of 
these problems are necessarily of the 
same nature. Emotional ill-health may 
have economic, sociological, psycho- 
logical, physical, or spiritual causes. 
We know that inadequate food and 
housing, racial discrimination, physical 
illness, lack of spiritual values, as well 
as insufficient love from parents, may 
handicap a child’s personality develop- 
ment. Nor are these various explana- 
tions of personality maladjustment to 
be considered as secondary to the 
psychological. While scientists are still 
far from knowing the whole answer, it 
is increasingly evident that many fac- 
tors are involved, no one of which is 
dominant. 


We still have much to learn 


In undertaking to examine the pres- 
ent situation of our children with re- 
spect to their personality development 
and to consider measures that might be 
undertaken to improve it, many ideas 
and practices will be taken into account 
during the conference. Such diverse 
matters as economic resources, the in- 
sights of religion, esthetic expression, 
Jaw and custom, and many others, will 
And the work of all 
the social institutions that have received 


be considered. 


the attention of previous conferences 
will be reviewed. 

It is recognized that in all these 
matters there is still much to be learned. 
We are far from knowing exactly how 
personality development proceeds, and 
precisely what influence various factors 
have upon it. Nevertheless, much is 
known that is basic to health and hap- 
piness. The challenge to the times 
which is offered to the December meet- 
ings is how to put this knowledge to 
work—for the benefit of our children 
and ourselves and of people everywhere. 
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AFTER THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE—WHAT ? 


MILTON J. E. SENN, M. D. 


T WAS with mixed feelings that I 
Msg’ the invitation of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Connecticut 
Commission on Children and Youth to 
meet with you today. You will under- 
stand the reasons for this when I re- 
mind you that the invitation came in 
mid-August, when the war in Korea was 
still in its ascendancy, when the armies 
of the United Nations were losing 
ground, and when we were all grimly 
reminded to prepare for another world 
Already the press had taken 
up the theme of preparedness, not only 
in terms of material supplies and the 
readying of armies, but also of psycho- 
logic preparation, printing stories of 


conflict. 


those other peoples whom as enemies we 
were now to distrust and to hate, and 
All of this killing, it 
is true, would be in self-defense; but to 


if necessary kill. 


those of us who prefer to love rather 
than to hate, who prefer peace over war, 
whose aim is to prepare others for living 
rather than planning their destruction, 
this new turn of world events was de- 
pressing. And so in thinking about 
your invitation to speak about what 
might be done for our children and 
youth toward helping them to develop 
into a mature generation, thoughts of 
futility and despair added to my depres- 
sion. It seemed pure hypocrisy for me 
to spend time, thought, and effort in 
preparing a paper for this meeting, 
when instead I should be helping to 
recruit our youths for warfare, and pre- 
paring them psychologically for a ma- 
turity which some of them were to be 
precipitated into overnight. 

My final decision to accept your in- 
vitation was no doubt prompted by sev- 
eral reasons. I believe my primary 
reason lay in the fact that I hoped to 
keep my own peace of mind, in turning 
away from thoughts of destruction to 
those of planning constructively. This 
sublimation of mine is an important 
mental mechanism, which all of us, in 
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Early experience figures largely in forming the adult personality; and the greatest influence 
is that of the mother, or whoever takes her place in caring for the baby from birth onward. 


our own way, must use if we are to sur- 
vive this dark time. Modern dynamic 
psychology teaches that we use such 
protective devices unconsciously all the 
time. It also teaches that inaction 
fosters fear, whereas action, planning, 
and thoughtful appraisal of one’s dan- 
ger prevents anxiety. 

Many philosophers have taught that 
when men are in imminent danger of 
destruction they should try to live not 
for the minute, the day, or even the 
year, but in eternity. Philosophers and 
theologians, and now the psychiatrists 
of today, have taught that those who 





Dr. Milton J. E. Senn is director of the Yale 
University Child Study Center. Dr. Senn 
presented this paper at the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, held at St. 
Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn., Sep- 
tember 22, 1950, in preparation for the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth (December 3-7, 1950). 


learn to live nobly in service to others 
find that it takes away the panic qual- 
ity of misfortune and prevents anxiety 
which borders on madness and leads to 
overwhelming disaster. 

On further reflection on the value of 
planning constructively I came to the 
conclusion that in terms of the needs 
of children of the world, such prepara- 
tion for peaceful living was more than 
a preventive of personal madness; I 
concluded that the establishment of 
standards for a better life for our chil- 
dren, and their parents, might consti- 
tute a counteroffensive on a health and 
social-economic level which could be as 
powerful as that carried on by arms 
and instruments of war; and it seemed 
to me important to strengthen our war- 
allies not only through sending them 
guns or teaching them methods of arm- 
ament making, but further to see to it 
that those peoples, along with ours, 
gained an improved standard of living 
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through enlarged 
many kinds. 

But in this counteroffensive there also 
needs to be preparation; and I would 
like to think that in today’s conference 
we will consider together what in this 
State might be done for children and 
youth that would serve as an example 
of the which to achieve 
higher levels of well-being, physically, 
I have 
the conviction that we are now estab- 


opportunities of 


manner in 
emotionally, and spiritually. 


lishing in many areas of American life 
precedents that may rule our Nation, 
and other nations, for years to come. 
If this is so, we must be wise in our plan- 
ning. For this reason it is imperative 
that the White House Conference serve 
as a rally place for appraisal of what 
is known, what is being done, and what 
should be done in the fields of child care, 
child rearing, and other related areas. 
It is particularly fitting that the con- 
ference focus on the development of the 
healthy personality, since today on 
every hand we see evidence of psycho- 
logic breakdown, with all manner of 
suggestion as to how to prevent this 
from happening, and what to do thera- 
peutically in overcoming these dis- 
abilities. 
A fair chance for emotional health 

For the past year and a half I have 
attended many meetings called by mem- 
bers of the United States Children’s 
Bureau to make preparations for the 
Through all 
of these I have had the feeling, in- 
creasingly, that the has 
already paid dividends in pointing out 


conference in December. 
conference 


lacks in our knowledge and delineating 
areas for change and further study. 
More than once in these meetings some 
participant has asked, “But what is 
meant by a healthy personality?” and 
in response there has always been a 
multiplicity of replies, and often wide 
disagreement. have al- 
ways been reached that it is easier to 


Concliisions 


define disease than it is to define good 
health, and that it is easier to describe 
what goes into the formation of an un- 
healthy personality than into the de- 
velopment of healthy and mature per- 
With experiences 
behind me, I was pleased that your 
executive committee limited my topic 


sonalities. these 


today to a discussion of what might be 
done toward “Helping Children So 
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That They May Have A Fair Chance 
For a Healthy Personality.” Accord- 
ingly, I do not feel called upon to de- 
scribe a specific formula which would 
guarantee to every child the develop- 
ment of a personality of the highest 
order, but rather to consider in general 
terms those elements which offer a fair 
chance for the acquisition of emotional 
health. 


What do we know about healthy personality? 
Let 


while, 


us consider, then, for a short 
accepted as correct 
knowledge about the healthy person- 
ality, even though we must get at this 
at times through an appraisal of the 
unhealthy personality. 


what is 


Psychiatrists and social scientists 
seem in agreement in considering per- 
sonality as an aggregate of forces which 
gives to a person his sense of identity, 
and which relates continuously the in- 
ner workings of himself with events on 
the outside, with the result that each 
individual possesses individuality and 
distinctiveness. To obtain optimal de- 
velopment of a personality, then, there 
must be healthy inner resources which 
have full opportunity for relationships 
with the outer environment. 

Since all elements are ever- 
changing, it is apparent that a person- 
ality is never fixed nor static, and it 
must be prepared always to meet minor 
as well as major alterations both within 
the person and outside himself. For 
example, the healthy personality in 


these 


peacetime must, in this day and age, be 
capable of shifting into that state which 
can deal effectively with conditions of 
This done 
more easily by some individuals than 
others. 


war. changeover can be 
Just why this is so is not cer- 
tain, and it is one of the things we 
would like to know about personality 
(evelopment. But the example I give 
emphasizes that mental health, like 
physical health, is relative. The 
healthy individual in peace who is not 
able to adjust as rapidly to the reality 
of a war system may show symptoms of 
We 
diagnose this as a breakdown of his per- 
sonality. 


physical and psychologic illness. 


But such happenings, which 
appear too frequently in our soldiers, 
whether they reach combat or not, to 
my way of thinking does not mean that 
such an individual basically is weaker 
than his fellow who is more easily able 


to adjust from peace to war. Those 
who disagree with me recommend 
Spartanlike regimes for child rearing 
to prevent such breakdowns, in the be- 
lief that today our chief efforts in child 
rearing should be to make all our male 
children psychologically ready for war 
and army experience. 

Such critics do not look with favor 
at some of the current infant- and child- 
care practices which others of us 
consider good physical- and mental- 
hygiene practices for peaceful living 
with fellow human beings, practices 
which are concerned with the individual 
in terms of helping him to obtain emo- 
tional gratification as well as physical 
strength, and in helping him to reduce 
those everyday conflicts between his 
inner self and those of society outside 
of himself which, if not reduced, lead 
to a variety of somatic and psychologic 
ills. 

To return to the concept of person- 
ality as the resultant of a number of re- 
lationships between the inner self and 
the outside world, it may be said that 
little is known about the inner part, 
how dependent it is in its development 
on hereditary, genic factors, and how 
much constitution plays a role. A|l- 
though little more is known about the 
outer part or the environmental factors 
which are in a process relationship to 
those inside the person, it is conceded 
by students of personality development 
that the most important part of the en- 
vironment is that represented by other 
human beings, and that the environ- 
ment which is significant for healthy 
personality development is that of satis- 
factory interpersonal and social rela- 
tionships. 


How personality develops 

What has just been said may be 
viewed schematically as follows: Per- 
sonality development has a biologic be- 
ginning at conception, and goes through 
various stages which, for convenience, 
we call prenatal, neonatal, infancy, pre- 
school, or school periods, followed by 
puberty and adolescence and adult ma- 
turity. Each of these stages is ever- 
changing and is the resultant of the 
interplay of certain hereditary and con- 
stitutional endowments within the per- 
son, with many environmental forces, 
such as influences within the family, the 
natural world, and organized society. 
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It is essential that professional people who guide parents, who minister to children, should 
look beyond the physical needs and recognize the importance of the emotions and the spirit. 


The early life experiences of the person 
seem to play an important role in form- 
ing patterns of the adult personality 
structure. The impingement of the 
personalities of parents, siblings, grand- 
parents, teachers, physicians and nurses, 
ministers and priests, and others is im- 
portant, with the most important in- 
fluence being that of the mother or her 
surrogate who cares for him from birth 
onward. Environmental influences also 
include cultural forces, which in their 
variety and intensity are evershifting. 
And finally, there are those important 
social and economic elements which also 
fashion and modify personality in par- 
ticular ways. 

It is not that I am unmindful of the 
profound effects of genic and constitu- 
tional factors in determining person- 
ality, that I bypass them now and focus 
instead on the influence of environ- 
mental factors. I do this because very 
little is known about human heredity 
and constitution. These represent some 
of the areas that will be emphasized at 
the White House Conference and in 
preparations made for their study in the 
postconference period, 

I would like to spend most of the re- 
maining period of my discussion in 
mentioning briefly what is known clin- 
ically, if not experimentally, about the 
relationship of the developing human 
personality to environmental influences. 
A food place to begin is the prenatal 
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period. Science long ago demonstrated 
the importance of a healthy physical 
environment for a developing fetus and 
its mother; the modern prenatal clinic 
focuses on maternal nutrition, blood 
study (serology and the Rh factor), 
pelvic measurement, breast care, and 
so forth. What is not recognized 
enough is that the pregnant woman has 
interest in and feelings about other 
things than just the physical. Anyone 
who has taken time to listen to pregnant 
women and their husbands realizes that 
the average woman and her husband 
approach parenthood with mixec feel- 
ings, that there is much self-examina- 
tion, with many doubts and fears about 
their ability to successfully produce a 
healthy child, and to rear him satis- 
factorily. 
Expectant parents need to be reassured 

The reasons for some of the anxiety 
I will not go into at this time. Instead 
I would like to emphasize the fact that 
people approaching parenthood have 
these feelings, and that they want help, 
not only in the area of physical care, 
but also in that of the emotions, as they 
seek persons to whom they may talk and 
express their feelings, ask questions, 
and receive supportive reassurance. 
Where such people find among their 
professional advisers physicians and 
nurses who are sympathetic listeners, 
there comes to the average pregnant 
woman a greater feeling of courage, so 


that she is able to go through pregnancy 
and delivery with less anxiety and dis- 
comfort, and with even a smaller dosage 
of anesthetic. 

But what is probably more important 
is the situation seen clinically where 
expectant mothers are able to assume 
a healthy dependency relationship to 
their professional advisers, as well as 
to their husbands, and through this are 
able to understand that people are in- 
terested in them and care for them. 
All this assists them in setting up more 
readily their own loving relationship 
with their offspring. Such a mother is 
able to respond to her baby naturally, 
and biologically is better able to under- 
stand his needs. She will then be able 
to institute child-care practices, par- 
ticularly feeding and training, which 
are centered around a happy relation- 
ship of mother and infant, so that she 
will be able to satisfy the infant’s needs 
in a manner that he early interprets 
as representing love, and he will be- 
come conditioned in the belief that the 
persons who provide these satisfactions 
love him. 


Love important to infant’s well-being 


Out of this relationship, in which the 
infant is the recipient of love, is born 
the ability for him in turn to love others. 
Love is an active state which is learned 
by the infant, and it is a state which 
is developed in dependency. And al- 
though the pattern of love based on 
dependencies is maintained through- 
out the life of the person, it must be 
emphasized at this point that the love 
which a parent has for his newborn 
infant can be provided in fuller por- 
tion if these parents in the prenatal 
period, and at the time of delivery, and 
immediately postnatally, are able to 
feel (like their infant) that they too are 
loved. It may seem to you that I am 
overstressing the importance of love, 
but it has been interesting to me to see 
within my professional lifetime how 
the scientific world in medicine, biology, 
and other sciences are in agreement in- 
creasingly with their colleagues in the- 
ology and philosophy who have so long 
seemed alone in emphasizing the role 
of love in human behavior and emo- 
tional well-being. 

Believing these things, you will see 
why I am desirous of learning from you 
what is being done in the State of Con- 
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necticut to insure pregnant women and 
their husbands not only good physical 
care, but also optimum psychologic 
benefit. What are the physicians in 
this State doing in their private prac- 
tices and in the public clinics in pro- 
viding prenatal care which includes 
consideration of the emotions as well as 
of the physical needs? What are the 
State and local departments of health 
doing through their physicians, nurses, 
social workers, nutritionists, and all the 
other members of their staffs, in pro- 
viding psychologic care which is con- 
cerned with the whole person instead of 
What are 
we doing in our hospitals in helping 
patients and their relatives go through 
hospital care with a minimum of physi- 
‘al discomfort and anxiety? What are 
we doing in helping parents learn early 
child-care practices which bring parent 
and child closer to each other, and yet 
does not lead to separation of husband 
and wife? 

The infant learns that to be satisfied, 
to be loved, he too must satisfy, and he 
too must love. 


a few of his organ systems? 


It does not take him 
long to know that he must measure up 
to the requirements of others, particu- 
larly his parents, and that he must co- 
operate, and that on occasion he must 
give up or delay the satisfaction of 
pleasures which he wants for himself if 
he is to achieve gratification out of his 
relationships to other people, and if he 
is to retain their love. These early ex- 
periences with his parents set the pat- 
tern for what he will be as an adult. 
It is from these early experiences that 
he learns to get along with other people, 
that he appreciates the fact that through 
love as a feeling of belonging he becomes 
more secure, and that through love from 
people in authority he in turn can learn 
that authority does not mean loss of 
affection. What we would like is for 
the infant to be cared for by people who 
love him, who can express authority 
without threatening him too much with 


loss of love. 


He needs to feel that he belongs 


We know that some threat of loss of 
love is inherent in the growing child, 
even though it is never emphasized di- 
rectly or deliberately by the parent as 
But 


what we would like is that the infant 


a means of enforcing authority. 
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grow into childhood with a feeling that 
his parents love him even though they 
limit him, even though they do repre- 
sent supreme authority. There is 
ample evidence that this feeling is de- 
veloped best in the child who early gets 
the feeling that he belongs to a family. 
Where a child does not have the oppor- 
tunity of belonging to a family, there 
is a tendency for psychopathology of 
some variety or another to develop. 
Students of delinquency have con- 
stantly pointed out this fact. I need 
not point out to you the importance, 
then, for all of us to plan those child- 
care practices which develop family 
unity and insure a continuity of re- 
lationship between a child and his par- 
ents from birth through adolescence. 
It may not always be possible to do this. 
When this happens we are called upon 
to provide family substitutes for the 
children. This is best done through 
foster homes. 


For emotionally disturbed children 
One of the topics of concern at this 
conference today should be in the area 
What 
And 


where foster homes are not available, or 


of foster-home care of children. 
are the needs and the problems? 


do not serve as suitable substitutes, we 
are faced with the responsibility of find- 
ing other substitutes. In this regard 
I cannot help but mention that some of 
us have been working on a particular 
problem in this field, namely the es- 
tablishment of the Connecticut Child 
Study and Treatment Home for emo- 
tionally disturbed children who are 
unable, because of their emotional ill- 
ness, to live with their families and who 
need psychiatric assistance in a healthy 
environment. Those of us who have 
been charged by Governor Bowles to 
carry out the act of the 1949 legislature 
in establishing this home, have felt the 
great responsibility placed upon us. In 
passing may I just comment that the 
board of trustees of this institution is 
proceeding in its planning in what we 
But 


we are also convinced that the real sue- 


consider a satisfactory manner. 


cess of this venture will come only if 
we have the sustained assistance of the 

other branches of the 
and of the citizens at 
It is our belief that when this 
institution is finally engaged in the care 


executive and 
government, 


large. 


of children, all of you will be proud of 


the foresight and pioneering endeavors 
you have made in this direction, and 
that you will be able to point to this 
child-care resource as an example of 
what people of other States and other 
countries should aim for. 

I have mentioned that deprivation of 
love felt by an infant during the early 
years of his life may lead to inability 
to develop social proclivity, and that 
there is ample evidence to show that 
one learns to love by having been loved. 
Or saying it another way, society arises 
out of love. Love develops out of the 
gratification of one’s need for self- 
preservation and is achieved through 
our primary dependent relationship to 
our parents; but in order to continue 
to develop socially in a satisfactory 
manner the human organism requires 
also the presence of other persons or 
their substitutes whom they may love 
and who will reciprocate with love. 
Out of this love comes a feeling of se- 
curity. This is what the human being 
seeks all his life. If he seeks security 
in a material sense, he soon learns, like 
the infant, that mere satisfaction of 
basic physical needs is not enough. 
Needs must be satisfied in an emotional 
The 


emotional need for love is as urgent as 


as well as in a physical sense. 


the need for food. 


Technical skill not enough 

It is essential, then, that our profes- 
sional people who guide parents, who 
attend children, who make laws about 
children, who educate children—in fact, 
who do anything for children—be pre- 
pared to look beyond the satisfaction 
of physical needs and have firm belief 
in the philosophy that consideration of 
the emotions and the spirit, if you will, 
is important, and in fact must go hand 
in hand with care of the physical being. 
Being a medical educator, I cannot help 
but look at the training of our medical 
students and of the young women in 
schools of nursing and ask if we are 
placing primary emphasis where it is 
needed in the teaching of these young 
people who come to us for technical 
training, but who are charged with the 
care of human beings that goes beyond 
mere technical skill. 

I have recently made a survey of 
undergraduate medical education in this 
country, and I am impressed with the 


present-day emphasis on turning out 
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more physicians, but without adequate 
consideration for the quality of the phy- 
sicians we are developing. I am ap- 
palled at the increase of enrollment in 
some of our medical schools without a 
proportionate increase in faculty. It is 
to be regretted that the average medical 
studerit, on completion of his 4 years 
of medical training, seems to be less 
sensitive to the emotional needs of his 
patients and to his civic and community 
responsibilities than he was when he 
first entered medical school. It is as if 
in our scientific training we have mech- 
anized him and given him an impres- 
sion of the human organism as one made 
up in various chemical laboratories, 
without feelings and emotions. As a 
result, the modern well-trained physi- 
cian frequently tends to be impersonal 
to the point of being unfeeling. For- 
tunately in some medical schools there 
is now recognition that this kind of 
physician is less effective in even the 
physical management of his patients. 


Schools need to teach human relations 

I have said before that what is needed 
is a change of attitude of people who 
deal one way or another with children 
and their parents. I must emphasize 
that one of the most important groups 
of this kind are the teachers in our 
schools. It will be interesting to hear 
from the various subcommittees charged 
with surveying the schools of this State 
to learn what the deficiencies in our 
school systems are, what is being done 
to correct them, and what should be 
done further. As a fairly recent new- 
comer to this State, I have been greatly 


disappointed in some of the public 
schools I have come to know. Prob- 
ably what is more serious is the apathy 
on the part of citizen groups to the 
needs of the pupils and of the teachers. 
I have been distressed by the lack of 
understanding of some of the leading 
newspapers of this State, as demon- 
strated through their repeated attacks 
on the State department of education, 
the State government, and others who 
have been working toward an improve- 
ment of the practices of education. I 
have learned that there are communities 
in this State whose citizens are quite 
willing that the education of children 
be restricted to learning the three R’s, 
and who have not seen the opportunity 
of teaching them about human relations. 
It has been pointed out by others, better 
than I am able to, that the school is a 
natural place for unorganized instrue- 
tion in human relations, from the prin- 
cipal to the janitor, and that learning 
here by example and imitation can be 
carried out to a high degree. 

It is important, then, for all person- 
nel in our schools to believe in the right 
things, so that unconsciously and con- 
sciously they may be able to teach 
friendly human relations through their 
own relationships with children. It has 
been charged that in our country today 
some teachers are teaching race prej- 
udice to their pupils. They do not do 
this through special courses, or even by 
words alone, but rather by facial ex- 
pression, mannerisms in conduct, and 
inflections of the voice. No person 
should ever be allowed to become a 
teacher unless by temperament, atti- 


At any age, the child’s emotional need for love is as great as his physical need for food. 




























































tudes, physical health, and training he 
is fitted to do so. The teacher is one of 
the most important of all the public- 
service personnel in a community, be- 
rause he has the opportunity of mold- 
ing and channeling the behavior of 
children who will one day become citi- 
zens, and who should be able to carry 
on the responsibilities of good govern- 
ment in a healthy society. 


To train children in the art of living 

Without in any way devaluating the 
important influence which the home 
affords, the school must be considered 
as the next most important agency in 
the teaching of human relations. Are 
we ready to shift the emphasis from the 
three R’s to that of human relations, 
and place it first in the rank importance 
as the chief reason for the existence of 
the school? It has been demonstrated 
in school systems in this country that 
training for humanity and training in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic can go 
hand in hand so that the pupils are able 
to use their knowledge in ways that 
serve humanity. Some one has said 
that all the knowledge in the world is 
worse than useless if it is not humanely 
understood and humanely used. We 
have learned from the dictatorships 
abroad how intelligence that is not 
humane may become the most danger- 
ous thing in the world. It is important, 
therefore, that our teachers be particu- 
larly fitted to teach human relations 
through their professional and personal 
relationships to pupils. The impor- 
tance of their roles in this way must be 
recognized and encouraged, and further 
must be suitably compensated by so- 
ciety, Which should endeavor to get into 
the teaching profession the right kind 
of people who are able to prepare hu- 
man beings for the art of living. To 
me there is no more important task than 
this. 

A short time ago I mentioned that 
in the environment of the growing 
child there are cultural and social-eco- 
nomic factors which also influence his 
personality. Unfortunately in our 
society, both in the schools and in the 
business world, there are times when 
impersonal interest in economics over- 
shadows interest in humanitarianism, 
and competition replaces cooperation. 
In the setting of the schoolroom we 
have found that such substitution may 
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Many different environmental factors enter 


lead to learning difficulties, or to frus- 
tration of children which manifests it- 
self in hostile behavior, or even truancy 
and delinquency. I am not sure what 
we can do about a society-at-large that 
places material values over those of the 
spirit, and which presses teachers and 
others who eare for children to think 
in terms of dollars and cents, and com- 
petition, rather than of human relations 
in which there must be cooperation. 
I do not have remedies for a society 
the hand 
brotherly love and on the other hand 


which on one preaches 


practices denial of brotherhood. Cer- 
tainly we see the result of this teaching 
in the conflicts of our children. In 
fact, it is 
point out these discrepancies to us, 


usually our children who 
since they are able to see so clearly the 
falseness of our values, whereas we as 
adults seem to have become blinded to 
our own hypocrisy. As one observes 
infants and children in their develop- 
ment, he is struck with their desire to 
love their fellow human beings. 


For a better society 


Again the philosophers and the the- 
ologians have pointed out the tragic 
disparity between what we do as chil- 
dren, and what as adults we practice 
As I have just 
said, I do not know the remedies, but 
I would be remiss if I excluded from 
my consideration of the development of 


in human relationships. 


the healthy personality the influence of 
social and economic elements, which in 
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into the development of a child’s personality. 


held 
responsible for the sickness of our so- 
It is popular today to talk of 


social engineering, and one cannot es- 


their present form have been 


ciety. 
cape the idea that the social engineers 


But how 
are they being prepared for their task / 


of the future are our children. 


Are they being taught soundly what the 
nature of our society is and how our 
democracy may be improved 4 

It seems to me that this must be an 
important item on the program of plan- 
ning for our children, that they learn 
to look at themselves and each other 
and the world in which they live, with- 
out bias and with great objectivity. 
But in order for them to do this it will 
take leaders who have courage and who 
have an interest in all human beings, of 
This will call from all 


of us many attributes, of which cour- 


all mankind. 


age and conviction stand paramount. 
Against us there will be many handi- 


caps. Ihave already mentioned one of 
the outstanding ones, namely, the 


apathy and inertia of our citizens; and, 
along with this, one must list the fear of 
failure and the resignation to defeat. 
However, as I said at the beginning, for 
our own peace of mind it is important 
that we make the attempt to change 
those practices and institutions which 
we know prevent the development of 
the human being to his full capabilities. 

If we believe in the soundness of our 
cause and in the need to improve our 
world, I hope that through the White 
House Conference we will be able to 





band together for concerted action, in 
order that we may convince others of 
the value of our program, and of the 
benefits which will come to mankind 
through new approaches in what is done 
to human beings. Unless something 
like this follows the conference, I be- 
lieve it will not have served its chief 
purpose. We must not get the notion 
that one thinks of these matters only 
every 10 years, when another White 
House Conference is called. I hope 
that within this State there will be some 
kind of permanent 
press for the causes of children and 


active, group to 
their parents. I would like to propose 
that of a Citizens’ 
Committee for Children, representing 


the establishment 


different professional and lay groups, 
and 
unifying assistance may be given to our 


be considered, so that sustained 
representatives in the State government 
as well as to persons in the community 
This is not to deny the need 
for all existing professional and philan- 
thropic groups interested in child wel- 


at large. 


fare to remain actively engaged in 
However, 
in spite of the many advantages of 


improving their own work. 


specialization, this has often led to a 
splitting up of thought and activity 
among highly concentrated specialized 
groups, each making too little effort to 
interrelate its work with that of others, 
and with a tendency to speak entirely 
different languages, and to view each 
other with satirical scorn. There is need 
for sound long-range, integrated plan- 
ning on a State-wide basis for the total 
needs of all children—whether sick or 
well. 

Modern war, as terrible as it is, has 
demonstrated how fully separate units 
in science and in other disciplines, along 
with business, the press and radio, and 
our citizenry generally, can join forces, 
raise billions of dollars (which yester- 
year were not available for use in edu- 
cation the too 
high”), and cooperate for a common 


because “costs were 


end. It is unfortunate that the end is 
self-defeating, because it destroys the 
flesh and the spirit. But why cannot 
these same groups of people cooperate 
as completely for total good as they can 
for total war? In large part, the answer 
lies in each of us individually. Where 
do you stand? 
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IRO Appoints Pediatrician 


In order to safeguard the health of 
refugee children 5 years and under, who 
comprise almost 17 percent of the DP 
population under its protection, the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization has 
appointed a French pediatrician, Dr. 
Pierre Straus, as consultant to its head- 
quarters staff in Geneva. 

The high percentage of very young 
children in IRO installations, twice that 
for the same age group in the United 
States, has posed a number of difficult 
problems for the UN specialized agency. 


Mass transportation problem 


The greatest problem to be solved 
is mass transportation involving chil- 
dren, who are most vulnerable to in- 
fectious diseases during movement. An 
immigrant DP family, leaving Italy 
for Australia, must travel by train to 
Bremerhaven, Germany, the IRO’s port 
of embarkation, and then make the 
month-long sea voyage through a va- 
riety of extreme climate changes. 

Preventive measures instituted by 
IRO’s Health Division include tem- 
porary immunization against measles, 
standardized baby-feeding programs, 
and the installation of baby kitchens 
in IRO ships. In addition, infants are 
not permitted to make the arduous ship 
voyage to Australia, via the Red Sea, 
during the summer months. 


Chief dangers 

Chief dangers for the young refugees 
are rickets and respiratory diseases. 
Their incidence among the DP’s, how- 
ever, is no greater than the rate among 
the resident population in the West 
European countries. 


First Children’s Hospital in Bolivia to 
Open With Aid of WHO, UNICEF 


The first children’s hospital in Bolivia 
is now being erected in La Paz by the 
Government of Bolivia, according to the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Re- 
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gional Office of the World Health Or- 
ganization. The 200-bed hospital is 
being built with the technical advice 
and assistance of the WHO Regional 
Office and the financial aid of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, which is contributing to- 
ward the purchase of equipment. 

The institution is designed to render 
a comprehensive program of hospital 
sare for the children of Bolivia and to 
provide for the teaching of pediatrics 
and the training of pediatricians to 
serve the entire country. The hospital 
will have ample facilities for out- 
patient services, a modern dietary de- 
partment, laboratories, X-ray depart- 
ment, medical social services, and 
surgical suites. 

As one of its important components, 
the hospital will have a 50-bed section 
devoted to infectious diseases, to be 
operated under modern isolation tech- 
niques. Parents and other visitors can 
see and speak to the isolated children 
through a glass partition provided with 
a gauze-screened mouthpiece, which 
maintains complete separation between 
child and visitor, thus avoiding the dan- 
ger of contagion. 

A modern auditorium, suitable for 
use as a theater for film showings, or as 
a conference or meeting room, or as a 
lecture hall, will be another feature of 
the new institution. It will be used by 
the medical profession, technicians in 
related fields, mothers’ clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and the general 
public as a headquarters for conducting 
health-education programs, especially 
in the field of maternal and child health. 





Nov. 29-Dec. 1—National Conference 
on Labor Legislation. Washington, 


D.C. 


Dec. 3-7—Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 26-28—American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29— American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Chicago, 


Tl. 


Dec. 27-30—American Economic Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Chicago, 
Til. 


Dec. 28-30—American Political Science 
Association. Annual meeting. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dec. 28-30—American Anthropologi- 
val Association. Annual meeting. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 18, 1951—Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. New 
York, N. Y. 

Jan. 24-27—American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. Annual 
meeting. Toronto, Canada. 

Jan. 26-27—American Group Therapy 
Association. Annual conference. 


New York, N. Y. 


Area conferences, National Child 
Welfare Division, American Legion: 

Jan. 5-6, 1951—Area D—Tllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan, 11-13—Area E—Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. Billings, Mont. 

Feb. 2-3—Area B—Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mar. 2-3—Area C—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Panama, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Columbia, S. C. 

Mar. 9-10—Area A—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire. (City not determined.) 
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FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


THE ARTS CO-OP SUGGESTS 
TOYS FOR CHILDREN. The 
Arts Cooperative Service, Inc., 340 
Amsterdam Avenue, P. O. Box 152, 
New York 24, N. Y. 8 pp. Mimeo- 


graphed. Single copies free. 


A nonprofit association, formed to 
further an active type of education, 
offers this catalog of playthings for 
young children and leisure-time mate- 
rials for older children. 

The list is divided into five group- 
ings: (1) Making music, (2) playing 
with color and form, (3) everyday life 
in play, (4) making things, and (5) 
finding out. The age group for which 
each toy is appropriate is given, as well 
as practical details such as size and 
finish. 


AUDIOLOGY, the Science of Hear- 
ing; a developing professional spe- 
cialty, by Norton Canfield, M. D. 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
Springfield, I11.,1949. 45 pp. $1.75. 


In a series of brief chapters, this book 
gives a clear and simple explanation of 
the modern approach to the hard-of- 
hearing adult and child. These chap- 
ters state the problem of persons who 
are hard of hearing and discuss the con- 
tribution to audiology made by the sev- 
eral professional disciplines and the 
services that are provided in an audi- 
ology program. 

The chapter on pediatric audiology is 
an effective statement of the meaning 
for children of this new science, which 
was developed during the war years. 
It is, after all, among children that our 
greatest opportunity lies, both for pre- 
venting loss of hearing and for mini- 
mizing the adverse effects among those 
who are handicapped. Dr. Canfield 
states: “Hearing aids for children have 
been a great boon. Witness the happy, 
playful child who is able to do every- 
thing a normal child can do, and you 
will at once be convinced that to have 
such children in a regular school is far 
superior to having them in a deaf school 
or a class for the physically handi- 
capped. Children use hearing aids ex- 
tremely well, and their speech need not 
deteriorate; their life is full, and not 
warped by the unfortunate environment 
necessitated by other programs for their 
education.” 

This book is a valuable introduction 
to the modern concepts in the field of 
hearing, and speech as related to 
hearing. 

Arthur J. Lesser, M. D. 
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